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[ATTENTION, EDITORS! LNS feels that the 
following interview is one of the most imp;. 1 ' 1 c 
we J ve ever run. 

Today, as in the period of the Civil Wu/ , 
black people are located in a strategic sec i. Tun m 
the U.S. economy. Back, then they produced rc^cr 
the white gold that was the keystone of the 
American economy. Today, black and Third-World peo- 
ple work .. the factories which produce much ci 
America's wealth. 

Though black people make up only 10 percent 
of this country's population, they make up from 
30 percent to 90 percent of the work force in 
some industrial plants, as in Detroit, the head- 
quarters of the auto industry. If there were a 
general strike of black working peoDle in America 
the whole economy would be shaken. 

Let's take Chicago, for example, the capital 
of the Midwest -- industrial heartland of the 
Empire. Within the next decade Chicago will pro- 
bably have a majority of black residents, as will 
many of the major cities in the Midwest and the 
East. As of 1967, blacks had 14 percent of the 
jobs in the 15 major industries in the Chicago 
area. They were 25 percent of the blue collar 
work force. 

In industries such as steel and metal fabri- 
cating, retail trade, food processing and meat- 
packing, railroads, medical services and communi- 
cation, black workers are a third to a half of the 
basic blue collar workers. Without tnem these 
industries would either have to close, down o? find 
a tremendous number of new white workers willing 
to work in the worst, most brutalizing kinds of 
jobs. If there were a general strike in Chicago 
of all black workers most major industries would 
probably have to close down. 

Look at Cleveland, the major producer of 
transportation equipment, steel and ether metals, 
and electrical machines. Black workers are 15 to 
30 percent of the basic work force, and in specific 
key plants and factories they are a majority. 

Black working people are also employed in 
municipal services like transportation, sanitation, 
telephone and maintenance, all crucial for the 
functioning of major office headquarters of the 
banking and industrial corporations of the world. 

Take Newark, N.J. , which is fast becoming e 11 
black, It is a "depressed city," that is, it 
doesn't have much ir, it except black people and 
the world headquarters of some big insurance com- 
panies. Although the companies hire mostly subur- 
ban white collar workers, they rely upon the 
services of Newark's black workers in order to 
exist. The same situation is developing in most 
of the major cities across the country, iric Hiding 
the seat of global empire, Washington, D.C. 

Now what does this all mean? 

It means, for one thing, that the vital con- 
tributions of the Black Panther Party are only -a 
part of the struggle for liberation being waged by 
black America. The Panthers -- a coalition of 
brothers and sisters from the streets of the 
ghetto, prisoners and ex-prisoners of America's 
jails, black students and intellectuals -- have 
become well-known for their serve-the-pecpl e 
programs in the black community, tor then develop 
merit of armed self-defense, and for the savage 
and systematic repression they have suffered at 
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■ne nands n trust who rule this country. 

I ru 1 1 Uin m forces and ideas the 
.-'a i one. i i i-.u. -;it constitute a serious threat 
.0 itu.t in >wtr But revolution is also 
h*vv,;nti among people that are by and large 
rot fu;j.,r on ,i i :d by the Panthers: black workers 
-ore tuning u, gother in revolutionary organizations 
that most typical !v take the form of solid and 
seniors usc-f. inside of weak and submissive 

t r jfi i u n S 

('•’ Augur, to „ Ha . , black municipal employees 
recent 1 / mu do national headlines for walking out 
while i.lm ■ union leadership hemmed arid hawed, 
j n V.- 'or;.. ; 'l Y . , black and Puerto Rican telephone 
,i; ... - a ;i women, wi Id catted against the old 
Re i i lei ci hi 'cii i union arid are now in the process 
of creating their own. 

Ai rto.mnlp ends of the country, the United 
iT m.-i' brothers at the Ford plant iri Mahwah, N.J. 

(sume 16 in Hies north of Newark), and the Black 
Panther Caucus at the GM assembly plant in Freemont, 

C a i if. (near Oakland) are trying to link straggle 
in the factory and struggle in the community at 
large. The strongest and most together group 
following that course is the League of Revolutionary 
Black Workers in Detroit, a composite of DRUM, 

ELRUM, FRUM, UPRUM, MARUM, LARUM... the Dodge 
Revolutionary Union Movement, Eldon Avenue Revo- 
lutionary Movement, and so on. Each RUM is an 
"extra-union caucus" at a major plant in the 
Detroit-based automotive industry. 

We will be learning a great deal about the 
League this fall when the United Auto Worker's 
contract with the Big Three runs out. The action 
should be heavy. And in a long-term perspective, 
organizations like the League and their possible 
white counterparts will become more and more impor- 
tant in the revolutionary movement inside the tl.S. 

The League is of course not waiting around for those 
white counterparts to get themselves together 
before it acts. The League would like to take 
over the city of Detroit in the next few years, 
applying all the power that black workers can muster. 

The following interview is excerpted from 
an interview with Mike Hamlin and Ken CockreT by 
Jim Jacobs published in the June issue of Leviathan 
(whack It out!), plus some comments by Ron March 
In the first issue of RPM, a new newspaper "prepared 
by workers for the workers" of metropolitan Detroit. 

we urge newspapers to run this interview. 

What's at stake is whether or not the people who 
read the underground press will understand the black 
"evolutionary movement in all its diversity, and 
in particular the heavy class warfare the League 
will be waging this fall. The straight press will 
never print this information. Do it!] 

'TIGHT ON TO VICTORY!" -- 
DETROIT'S LEAGUE SPEAKS 

L~ z;. t, kPM/ LIBERATION News Service 

LlrikO.'i (INS') -- Mike Hamlin arid Ken Ccckrel 
were both founders of the Inner City Voice^ the 
newspaper which led to the creation of the League 
of Revolutionary Black Workers in Detroit. Ron 
Mac en s who been working at Dodge Main for six 
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years, is now a leader of DRUM (Dodge -Revolutionary 
Union Movement), the first of the plant -based extra- 
union caucuses formed by the revolutionary workers 
of the League. 

* * * 

LNS: How was the League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers famed? Where did the League begin? 

Mike Hamlin: The League began with the forma- 

tion of the Dodge Revolutionary Union Movement (DRUM) 
in May of 1968. It happened when many of us who have 
had histories of radical involvement in this city 
for some time had just begun to develop a newspaper 
as a means of getting ourselves together. The 
newspaper was called the Inner City Voice. But we 
always had an understanding that what was necessary 
was that we organize black workers. And though we 
never had a successful entre into the plants with 
the workers and we really didn't understand how to 
go about it, we attracted to us a group of nine 
workers from the plant just- by virtue of us pro- 
ducing a newspaper and -projecting certain ideas. 

LNS: What was the experience these black 

workers had which left them no alternative but to 
turn in a revolutionary direction? 

Mike Hamlin: Well, let f s look at it this way. 
When I was younger I worked at Ford- in the stamping 
plant. I worked for six weeks and then the lay-off 
came. So I began to look for a job. You have to 
understand that there ’s a grapevine in the black 
community that tells youwhere people are being 
hired on a given day. It gets around all over the 
city. 

When you show up there, you see long lines of 
the same people that you saw the day before at 
Ford, or the day before that at Cadillac’s or 
whatever. So there’s these long lines and you go 
out there and stand and they hire a few people and 
then they send the rest of them away. Now, what 
happens is there may be two or three whites in 
that line. And once you get into the employment 
office, they may hire a large number of blacks and 
a few whites . 

But then you go in and see what kinds of jobs 

they’re giving. The whites generally get the easy 

jobs: inspection or jobs on small stock. The blacks 

go in and get the heavy iobs, the hard- jobs, and the^ 
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dangerous jobs. The reason for that is kind 
of interesting. First of all, whites won’t work 
on those kinds of jobs. That’s a fact. 

In plants where blacks are in the majority, 
for example, the Ford engine plant in Dearborn, 
the line runs at a back-breaking pace. The same 
operation in another Ford engine plant, where there 
is a majority of white workers, the line runs, you 
know, at the agreed upon rate. In the Mahwah, 

New Jersey Assembly Plant, the line runs at 52 
units per houtf. And it doesn’t vary because the 
work force is 80 percent white. If they speed 
it up, the white workers are going to walk out. 

But they know that we are so uptight for jobs, 
and there’s such a large supply of reserve labor, 
black labor, cheap labor available to them, 
that they speed it up on us as much as they want 
to. And if we quit, they can always bring some- 
body in at the new rate. 

So in the Mahwah plant, they run 52 units an 
hour. In the Ford plant- here, the agreed upon 
rate is something like 64. But in actuality, the 
line goes up to 76 in certain instances, depending 
on whether or not the foreman is meeting his quota, 
or whether or not he thinks he can slip one over 
on the workers . 

LNS: What f s the union agreement about pro - 

ductivi ty ? 

Mike Hamlin: At the Ford Dearborn I think 

it’s 64. But it doesn’t mean anything because, 
first of all, when you're working there, you’re 
working so hard, the line’s going so fast that 
you’re not counting. And secondly, the union 
is not counting. The union has no power and no 
real concern about controlling that line. If the 
foreman can get away with it without the workers 
knowing that, then that's cool. 

What happens is, the workers can tell when 
they get really ridiculous because they're working 
so fast. And like, some lines, you know, go on 
several floors. And sometimes a guy will be trying 
to run downstairs -- he gets so far behind -- to 
catch up with the cars he's supposed to be working 
on. So that's why those departments are over- 
whelmingly black in almost every instance. The 

same apllies for the foundry where work is dirty 
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and dangerous, and a lot of workers get lung disea- 
ses. Little's done about it. 

We also found out in certain instances, like 
last summer during the time of economic boom, that 
the guys were being rotated from plant to plant,. 
They would hire a lot of people, keep them for 89 
days since you’re on probation 90 days, and the 
89th day, you're discharged and you had to go to 
another plant. - At ford Rouge they would fire 600 
workers per week, I mean, that’s e very ve^, hi d 
at the Dodge Main plant they were firing 300 per 
week. And at Eldon they were firing 300 a week. 

And none of the st people ever got back. They 
didn't e wen bother to fight. First of all, those 
who have 89 days don't have any recourse: they’re 
not in the union even though they paid the initia- 
tion fees and paid dues for those three months . 

But they don’t have full union rights. At that 
time they were firing them for Afro hairdos, you 
know, or for any kind of -sign of militancy or any 
kind of resistance to the harassment that was going 
on. 

Before we came along they were constantly 
intimidating the worker*, constantly threatening 
them with being fired.... They always had them 
in a state of intimidation, in a state of feu;. - . 

And in certain cases, we have reversed that. It's 
now the foremen and. the labor relations people 
who are intimidated, who are afraid to do the kind 
of things that they did Lctuie, And -I think that’s 
going to be a pattern threucheut 1: ne i .e nhm T w a = 
we continue to organize. 
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union stewards getting killed and a few white 
workers, too. They'd come up and start talking 
about kicking you in the behind or something if 
you don't keep up. 

These kinds of things resulted in aciLon. 1 l!-.c 
a number of wildcat stakes, which r»: saltoj . i. a 
n um b e r Of people being tired. One ut t • ^ i it c o. _ 
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strikes which involved .black and white woikers 
ended up with *11 ox the workers going back 
except one of i:he founders of DRUM, But he 
continued working *■- on the executive committee 
of the League. 

Ken Cock re 1: There's people who can't 

i^c r Tx> w3n:l tii at the movement is real. It is 
cun crete. It relates to workers every goddamn 
cv They are relating to stopping getting that 
ootherf- *ck.ing ass-kicking, you know. And like, 
man, any question that you bring up, they axe not 
dealing with it on some sort of superbullshit 
ah s t rs.ee level . 

dee, many motherfuckers don’t understand the 
complexity of modem industrial capitalism, It 
means that if a motherfucker wants to make a car, 
you cannot make no kind of car, man, that ain’t 
got gears. You know what I mean? New look here, 
man. Look! Eldon Gear and Aocle plant is the only 
gear-and-axle plant in Chrysler f s entire national 
operation. Understand that? Understand that? 

At 6800 Lynch Road in the city of Detroit -- 
at the Eldon Avenue Axle Assembly Plant - - there 
is the only mctherfucking place that turns out 
those moth ex- fucking housings. And who ever heard 
of a car' without housings?? 

So i f you shut down Eldon, you shut down 
Chrysler ’s automobile and truck manufacturing 
operation. That's how significant the League of 
;«Y vo iuLior-xry Black Workers is 1 And that's how 
hi cl if leant ELRUM is: Eldon Avenue Revolutionary 

Union Movement. You shut it down! Do you under- 
stat'd chat? 

Do you know that the Tank Arsenal which makes 
the majority of tanks for the U.S. Army in this 
country is located at Nine Mile and Mound and that 
?/j percent ox the workers in that particular instal- 
lation are black!! You know what 1 mean! What 
do you think were rolling down the streets July 23, 
196/ [during Detroit's black rebellion}, and is 
roiling all around Vietnam today? 

Look here, almost any night of the week you 
L<xi\ go and wait on a railroad crossing in the City 
of tVt'OLt and you will see a train come by that’s 
Jo out SO cars on it, of which 30 oi throe cars 
i-- arm,, jeeps. And you know where those iceps are 
i * : ' r sj ~“uTf’TTT970 
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made? They are made at the Dodge truck plant on 
Nine Mile and Mound Road, And there are so many 
brothers at that plant that it is impossible to 
relate to, you know 1 I mean it's a bitch. The 
post office. The busdrivers, man. They f re all 
blacks ! 

LNS: What about the relationship between black 
organizing and white organizing? 

Mike Hamlin: In terms of this country it ? s 
very difficult to deal with that question because 
of racism. But I think it’s on whites to some 
exterlt to resolve that problem because it depends 
on how they are going to function. They have to 
figure out whether or not they are going to be 
prepared to act like, you know, a proletariat. 

Whites in America don’t act like workers. 

They don’t act like a proletariat They act like 
racists. And that is why I think that blacks have 
to continue to have black organizations indepen- 
dent of whites. Whites in this country do not 
behave like proletariats in other countries. They 
don’t see their enemy --which is imperialism -- 
as the enemy. 

Black and white workers work side by side on 
the line. And it’s clear to black workers, you 
know, that the enemy is the boss, the management 
in the plant. But it’s not always clear to the 
white worker that his enemy is management. He 
might perceive blacks on the line as a threat to 
him. And that is generally what happens. 

In terms of the future it depends on whether 
or not whites can make that transition of giving 
up the privileges they have, of giving up the 
material basis for their racism. 

Ron March: DRUM’S policy is to inform the 

white worker that he should organize his own type 
of DRUM. It would be very powerful if he could; 
you know, we could all be successful if he does it. 
This is one thing white workers fail to realize, 
They always want to join DRUM rather than organize 
their own, And they understand -- but sometimes 
they seem to me to forget -- that whatever DRUM 
gets through the UAW, they automatically get. 

It’s like the line. You can’t say that one 
person on the line is working faster than another 
person on the line, because the line is going at 
Page 4 


the same speed and what comes by him goes by you. 

So we would rather have white workers organize 
and black workers organize, and then we could 
attack management from both sides. 

At the present time, management is using 
Newsweek and all the news media they can possibly 
muster to show that DRUM is a militant black organi- 
zation trying to take over the UAW and management. 
But if white workers would organize and start 
airing some of their grievances, then management 
would be in a bind. 

LNS: We've heard League people talk about 

n ’niggermation , " Could you explain that? 

Mike Hamlin: Well, the bourgeois response to 

the fact that 650,000 production workers in auto 
in 1947 produced 4,5 million cars and now 650,000 
workers are producing 10 million cars is what? 
Automation, That’s right. But that is not the 
case, I meai} in no_ way is automation responsible 
for the increase. 

What is responsible for that increased output 
is what we would call ’’niggermation . ” And what 
it means is that they will speed up on a particular 
job. If a guy can’t make it, or refuses to work 
at that rate, they fire him! 

Then they’ll bring a new guy off the street 
and tell him the rate that they have established 
via the speed-up is the actual rate of that job. 

And the union has been going along with this for 
many years , 

The result is that production has been going 
up higher and higher on these jobs. And in certain 
instances we’ve seen situations where they’ve 
replaced three men at one time with one. Make one 
man do the work of two or three! And that’s how 
the increase in production has come about; not 
through automation. 

To automate these plants to produce at that 
level would be too costly for them. Remember that 
at Ford, labor costs them 58 dollars per unit on 
a Falconl Fifty-eight dollars per unit is much 
cheaper than spending all that money in buying 
machines necessary to fully automate that plant. 
That’s awful lot of money they have to invest in 
capital investment. And it’s not worth it. 

They’re holding back technological changes for 
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years because it would cost too much. We support 
automation, Full automation, I mean if we con- 
trolled the plant, we'd automate them as fully as 
we could because we think all that kind of work 
should be eliminated. But the reason they don't 
want to automate the foundry is that it would be 
too costly. I also think it’s a bargaining issue 
for the UAW , although I don’t want to imply that 
the UAW and these automobile companies do any 
serious bargaining. They don’t. 

LHS: What sort of international perspective 

do you bring to the workers in the plants? 

Ken Cockrel: Since the inception of DRUM, and 

indeed the original formulation of certain League 
demands, the League clearly set forth an under- 
standing of the fact that we’re dealing with the 
imperialist monster. The fact is that any kind of 
economic decision that is taken in this country, 
the bed-rock fundament of the capitalist exploita- 
tive system in the world, has consequences which 
go down throughout the world, 

The League of Revolutionary Black Workers is 
real when it says: goddam it, we understand every- 
thing about this motherfucking country. 

We demonstrated that by relating to people at 
that critical point of vulnerability in this system: 
the point of production.. There ain’t nothing 
going to get in our way. We understand the inter- 
relatedness of every aspect of this man’s system 
We’re not fascinated by pigs -- biack men or 
white men -- who come in and wear black robes and 
say they are judges. We understand all this shit. 
They ain’t nothing but cops. And we understand 
what function the cops perform. We understand 
that all these motherfuckers are appendages; that 
everything flows from that . 

Everything flows from product ion . international 
finance capital, the penetration and acquisition 
of markets Everything flews from that. Wc under- 
stand everything else is hung onto that: mother- 
fuckers in nonproducing, nonexistent industry 
Motherfuckers who deal with paper. 

There’s a cat who would stand up and say to 
you he’s in mining. And he sits in an office, man, 
on the 19th floor, or the 199th floor, in some 
motherfucking building on Wall Street. And lie's 
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And he has paper: certificates which are 

embroidered and shit. You know, stocks, bonds, 
debentures, obligations. He’s in mining 1 

And he’s sitting up in Wall Street and his 
fingernails ain’t never been dirty in his mother- 
fucking life. He went to Phillips Andover or 
Exeter, He went to Harvard. He went to Yale, 
lie went to the Wharton School of Business. And 
he’s in mining? 

And he got people fucking with shit in Bolivia. 
He’s fucking with shit in Chile. He’s Kennecott; 
he’s Anaconda; he’s United Fruit. He’s in mining!! 

He’s in what??? 

Just motherfucker's crazy. Manganese, 
bauxite. Copper. Zinc, Tin. South Africa. 
Rhodesia. He ain’t never in his life produced 
shit. Investment bankers. Stock brokers, insu- 
rancemen. Just motherfuckers who don't do nothing. 

What do they do?’ 

The workers are : feeding every motherfucker 
in this country. It's that simple. The workers 
run this motherfucker. You know what I'm talking 
about? 

They give you little bullshit amounts of 
money for working — wages and so forth. And then 
they steal all that shit back from you in terms 
of the way he’s got his other things set up. His 
whole credit gimmick society, man. Consumer credit* 
’’Buy shit. Buy shit. Buy shit on credit.” He 
gives you a little bit of shit to cool your ass 
out, and he steals all that shit back with shit 
called interest: the price of money, you know. 

And the motherfuckers who deal with intan- 
gibles are the motherfuckers who are rewarded in 
this society. The more abstract and intangible 
your shit is, the more rewards you get. 

We see that this whole society exists and 
rests upon workers. And this whole motherfucking 
society controlled by this ruling clique is 
parasitic, vulturistic, and cannibalistic, and 
is sucking and destroying the life of workers. 

And we have to stop it because it’s evil. 

Because it's interrelated with everything that 
goes on in the rest of the world. 

His real thing is represented by what? You 
know what his real money is? Bullets. Explosives. 
Bombs. Chemical and biological and radiological 
warfare. He's more interested in epidemiologists 
and meteorologists and shit to find out what would 
be the consequences of unleashing bubonic plague 
under certain climatic conditions. 

That's money l That's money! And that should 
be taken off because this fool can fuck the whole 
world . 

-30- 

[Note to editors: see P-1 of this packet and P-2 
of packet *276 for graphics to accompany interview.] 
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CULEBRA: PUERTO. RICAN ISLAND OCCUPIED BY U.S. NAVY. 

LIBERALS TRY TO COOPT PEOPLE'S OUTRAGE 

NACLA/LIBERATION News Service 

CULEBRA plight of the peo- 

ple of Culebra has now been made ’’respectable 11 

since New York’s Republican Senator Charles Good- 
ell "received 1 ' several PuertoRlcan political lea- 
ders during the June 7 Puerto Rican Day parade up 
New York's Fifth Avenue. 

It seems that Culebra has been used for some 
time now by the U.S. Navy for target practice, and 
someone is finally beginning to worry (never mind 
the inhabitants of Culebra- -they've been worried 
for a long time now) . 

Senator Goodell is one of a number of Con- 
gressmen who have been jumping on the bandwagon to 
support the Culebrans against the Navy's attempts 
to buy their island. They've now formed the Nation- 
al Committee to Save Culebra, something concrete 
for the politicians to endorse. 

Culebra is a small island (743 inhabitants) 
just east of Puerto Rico, and part of the U.S; 

Navy's complex. One third of its territory (in- 
cluding the entire shoreline) is owned by the 
Navy (on the neighboring Vieques Island, the Navy 
has appropriated 26,000 out of the island's 
33,000 acres, or 78%). The island is used for 
testing new missiles, and the Navy feels that it 
can't give up its target. 

Culebra "joined the Navy" in 1901, when Pres- 
idential Executive orders reserved all public 
lands on the island, plus nearby keys for use of 
the U.S. government, under Navy jurisdiction. Mil- 
itary grasp was tightened when a Presidential Exec- 
utive order of 1941 gave the Navy the air space 
over the island, and the water three miles around 

it, making it a federal offense for private 
planes and vessels to enter or leave the island 

without a Navy O.K.--this for a people who de- 
pend to a large extent on fishing. 

Any citizen wanting to stick a toe in the 
water must call "Big Mary," the Navy's observation 
post. The Navy may bombard, strafe, and mine Cu- 
lebra and its nearby keys. In short the Navy can 
harrass the people into a frenzied exit--legally 

It is almost impossible to find a resident 
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of the island who has not had some experience 
with bombs or shots or targets: since 1901, 
fishing fleets have been destroyed, countless 
shots and explosions have "come too close. 

A young boy died as a consequence of bomb 
injuries. A man lost an arm and had four 
fingers messed up. 

Then there's the indirect damage: the 
president of the Fishermen's Association 
reports that their membership is one half 
what it once was (Navy activities drive away 
the fish ; the remaining economic base of 
Culebra, cattle-raising, has been hurt by 
the Navy's occupation of lands. 

The Navy has attempted to pacify the 
islanders with medical supplies, toys, and 
movies. They must figure this bread and cir- 
cuses routine is sufficient compensation, 
for nothing else has been offered. 

The latest incident (May 22) was one 
of the "near miss" kind. A group of children 
and young people decided to go swimming, 
but only approached the water after checking 
Navy firing schedules (posted "only as an 
advisory service .. .and subject to change 
without notice ."), and after looking for a 
red flag on the beach (the danger signal) 
and finding none. 

They hadn't been there long when six 
mortar rounds were fired at the beach. There 
seems to be some confusion about which high- 
er-up let which lower-down do this. There 
were several seamen involved in the firing, 
one of which was reported to have said at 
a town meeting "Culebra could demonstrate 
as much as it wants, but with one shot the 
Navy could blow everybody off the island." 

The situation has reached this state of 
tension because of the latest threats to Cu- 
lebra's existence. The Navy has been in- 
creasing firing range activity, and now wants 
to buy the entire island and ship the Cu- 
lebrans to neighboring Vieques (remember, 
a 78% Navy-owned island) or somewhere. 

The Navy has been trying to buy the 

island since 1954, but so far they have been 

unable to due to a ruling that no Puerto Rican 
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municipality can be dissolved without consent of 
the citizens. The Culebrans, not wishing to 
"dissolve” themselves, voted on March 13 (304 to 
9) that it’s the Navy who should leave. 

Here’s the latest plan: the Navy estimates its 
currently-owned property (36% of Culebra) at 
$3.5 million; toward the end of last year, they 
proposed to buy the entire island for $2.6 million. 
Reaction was so strong that they worked out a re- 
placement: an April 30 requisition asked for a 
2,200-acre easement. 

It thus would not be an immediate purchase, 
and later they would press on to buy At the same 
time, they would return to the inhabitants some 
680 acres (land where a group of Culebrans is al- 
ready living, the deeds of which are "unobtainable.") 

Governor Ferre--who refers to Secretary of 
Defense Laird as "my good friend Mel"--thought the 
revised plan was terrific, and that it revealed a 
"new attitude" on the Navy’s part He is confident 
that a "just solution" will be found. 

The basis for this confidence would be a 
mystery to the inhabitants of Culebra, for the 
U.S, military has certainly not been inclined to 
deal with Puerto Ricans as human beings in past 
episodes 

Culebra is not the first such incident: check 
the paper around April 1967, when fishermen of 
Salinas (whose equipment had been destroyed by 
the Navy) contracted a lawyer to "defend their 
rights before the U S Navy." 

On May 15, the Puerto Rican Senate voted- -with 
one' dissenting vote--its oppostition to the Navy’s 
plan. Senator Jus to Mendez (Senate minority leader 
and member of Ferre's Partido Nuevo Progresista) 
has come to Washington to testify for the Cule- 
brans, and various and sundry politicians (Giodell, 
Kennedy, Farbstein, Javits, etc.,) have been falling 
all over themselves to show New iork Puerto Ricans 
how they're looking after their welfare. 

Hearings by the Real Rotate Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Commit tec have begun, and the 
Navy is very determined in its attempts to complete- 
ly own the island Puerto Rico's cops are cooperating 
too, by really coming down on protesters who show 
up to picket the base at Miramar 


The Navy has consistently failed to con- 
sider other alternatives (as if deciding to 
bomb other islands were an improvement), and 
it is only since the situation became so 
tense that they have even been willing to 
admit that there have been deaths and in- 
juries as a result of their activities. 

Ironically, they have been forced to 
recognize their errors in response to some 
very avid and complete detective work done 
by such an unlikely publication as the Armed 
Forces Journal. 

Apparently, someone there has it in for 
the Navy, and has gleefully been pointing out 
the Navy’s bumblings: all the injuries, their 
failure to look into alternatives, their ig- 
norance of the people’s wishes and the resulting 
injustices . 

Not that the Journal gives a damn about 
the Culebrans, for in their rendition of the 
tale, everyone’s the good guy except the Navy. 

The Culebrans are quaint, nice, gentle, gra- 
cious and all the other epithets usually app- 
lied to Latins. Jose "Ben** Suro, the lawyer 
defending the islanders, is a disinterested par- 
ty, contributing his work out of feelings of 
"civic responsibility," owning no land on 
Culebra. But the Journal reports with a 
straight face that "he just likes to anchor 
his yacht on Culebra and relax there on weekends." 

All of this might make an effective case 
for the Culebrans and restore their faith in 
"legal means of protest.” After all, the 
more Puerto Ricans who have faith in the U.S., 
the easier it is to drag them off to Viet Nam 
to die on the front line. 

The mayor of Culebra, Ramon Feliciano, 
served the U.S. military in World War II. He 
says that while he was in the Army, his father 
wrote that he had been given 24 hours to evac- 
uate his land on Culebra (that was the North- 
west tip, now Navy property.) When the Jour- 
nal asked him why Culebrans had put up with the 

Navy's treatment for so long, he said that their 
previous mayors just "weren’t interested." That 
might have something to do with the fact that 
previous mayors were all appointed and all were 

retired Navy personnel. -30- 
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KEEP IN 1 THE KIDS DRUGGED 

Copyright 1970 by Lowell Ponte 
Spokane Natural/LIBERATION News Service 

OMAHA, Nebraska (LNS)-- "If you can't lick 
em, dope em" That seems to be the new education 
method in the public schools here, where between 
five and ten percent of the 60,000 school chil- 
dren have been led by their teachers into taking 
"behavior modifying" drugs. 

For a little over a year teachers have been 
encouraged by the Omaha School Board and its pres- 
ident Merle Musselman to single out those "hyper- 
active" and "unmanageable" students who seem prone 
to disrupt regular classroom routine, and to re- 
commend that those students go on drugs. Almost 
all of the students thus led to pill popping are 
in the first six grades of public school. 

The drugs, in all cases technically prescribed 
by private doctors, are usually one of five types: 
Ritalin, Dexedrene, Deaner, Aventyl; and Tofranil. 
All the drugs usuallv seem to have a stimulant 
tendancy in the users. 

But in a recent interview with Robert Maynard 
of the Washington Post, school board head Mussel- 
man admitted he knew little of Ritalin, the most 
frequently prescribed and used of the drugs. But, 
he says, "I did learn recently that it has a par- 
adoxical effect on the children. Where it would 
stimulate an adult, it works on the central ner- 
vous system to calm children. 

Musselman, who is also an M. D. .and chairman 
of the Department of Surgery at the University 
of Nebraska College of Medicine, also confessed 
to having little knowledge about the "behavior 
modification" program under which the drug use 
program. In December, 1968, Dr. Oberst attended 
a seminar at Syracuse University on the problems 
of seemingly "hyper-active" children at which sev- 
eral physicians talked positively of the quietive 
effects of Ritalin and Dexedrene, When Oberst 
returned to Omaha, he determined to crusade in 
behalf of the medications. 

According to Dr. Oberst ,. "Ritalin increases 
the ability to concentrate. How it works is still 
the sixty-four dollar question. On any of these, 
even Dexedrene, nobody precisely knows the mech- 
anisms of how they function. But at the other 

end of the line, we know these children become 
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more successful. They become more self-confident. 

Ritalin is indeed a mystery drug, the pro- 
duct of early efforts to create an amphetamine- 
like drug without the negative effects of 
"speed." But as Dr. Richard Burack, physician 
and author of The New Handbook of Prescriptive 
Drugs, has pointed out, Ritalin might not be the 
success its makers hoped; in Sweden, he notes, 
"amphetamine abusers are beginning to. ask for 
it. Sweden has banned its sale." 

Doctors have been urged to be cautious 
in prescribing the drug by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration because of the danger' of 
addiction and because it seems capable of pro- 
ducing side effects like anxiety, tension, and 
agitation . 

By November of last year other problems had 
become apparent. Thousands of elementary school 
children were wandering campuses with drugs in 
their pockets, sometimes overdosing- themselves , 
often swapping pills with classmates . . Teachers 
are legalling prohibited from administering drugs 
to students, but in reported instances teachers 
have exhorted children to "take their pill" 
whenever problems occur. . 

Dr. Oberst defends bringing "Mother's Little 
Helper" to the schoolroom because he sees" it as 
solving an adjustment problem, the alternatives 
to which he feels will lead to sel f --destruction, 
"vandalism .. .and anarchy',' or juvenile delinquency. 

By brining "happiness" to troubled students, he 
hopes to save the drugged students from* such 
fates. He admits that problems such -as side- 
effects do occur under his program,, but he says 
correction of such difficulties require only 
minor adjustment, usually a shift from Ritalin 
to Dexedrene. 

-30- 

################################################## 

"Harsh drug laws have been used not only 
against helpless individuals, but are increas- 
ingly being utilized as a means of political 
repression and control against two potentially 
powerful forces for social change--the third 
world community and the white, radical youth." 
--From the June 1970 Bulletin of Heath Pac, a 
group of radical medicos in New York City-For 
more info, write to Health Policy Advisory Center, 
17 Murray St., NY. NY. 
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CALIFORNIA FARM WORKERS PREPARE NEXT MOVE 
by Todd Gitlin 
LIBERATION News Service 

SALINAS, California(LNS) --Having settled their 
strike with California’s grape tycoons, Cesar Cha- 
vez’ United Farm Workers Organizing Committee (UI'WOC) 
have been propelled into a new phase of their 
struggle.. 

The same week that the grape growers signed 
with the, union.;. . the Teamsters. Unioa settled a 
strike in. the. rich^al.inas ..Valley, source of most 
of the nation’s lettuce and carrots. The Salinas 
growers agreed that .tint Teamsters should rep- 
resent the Valley's 5,000 farm workers..for f i V e 
years . 

UFWOC’s response' was immediate. They had what 
they thought was' a /gentleman'’ s agreement with the 
Teamsters : the Teamsters would represent cannery 
workers, UFWOC -would . represent farm workers, and 
neither would raid* the - other . UFWOC reports that 
Salinas Valley farm 'workers have been told they 
will lose their- jobs: rf they don’t sign Teamster 
cards, and that' the foremen have been making these 
threats. UFWOC’s idea about uniting all farm 
workers, in. a . slngte: mrfon was -dramatically under- 
cut . The Teamster" threat has now forced UFWOC to 
step up. its .organizing campaign.. 

Four UPWOC marches converged- on- Salinas on 
Sunday, Angnstr2, where a rally of farm workers 
amd supporters' drew snmr 2,000 .people. To shouts 
of ’’Huelga! .(Strike). Chavez brought the spirit 
of Delano . and the-.-grape strike.'to .this largest 
political gathering" “in the Valley town in any- 
one’s memory .. He said the' questions of strike and 
boycott would have:, t O' ire brought to the UFWOC 
membership," but . implied the response would be 
favorable. 

Chavez singled' out two Valley firms as 
branches of national' and international conglomer- 
ates z .Fresh^Pic,' a division of Purex Corp. (ma- 
kers of Purex- Bleach' and* Brillo* soap^pads) , and 
Inter-Harvest,' a division of' the United Fruit Com- 
pany, well* known*'^or'Chiquita' bananas and an ex- 
ploiter of labor* thxoughautr the. hemi'sphere . United 
Fruit also: owms' A$W Root Beer and Baskin-Robbins 
Ice Cream . 

Chavex. emphasized that all Teamsters were 


not the enemy; rather it was a few Team- 
ster officials who had sabotaged the gen- 
tleman’ s agreement. 

The evidence says that Salinas Valley 
farm workers, overwhelmingly Chicano, strong- 
ly prefer UFWOC representation over Team- 
ster, and believe, with UFWOC, that the 
Teamsters’ contract is a sweetheart deal. 

If UFWOC had been wondering how to pro- 
ceed in the wake of the grape victory, the 

questioned virtually answered itself. 

(See graphics in LNS #274) 

- 30 - 

WEST GERMAN STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE 

BONN, West Germany (LNS) --West German 
students have taken to the streets in the 
thousands to protest the attempts of the 
German authorities to silence the anti- 
imperialist movement. 

Tens of thousands of young Germans 
demonstrated in West Berlin, Bonn, Hamburg, 
and other cities following repressive gov- 
ernment action which included a ban on 
leftist student groups, according to Hsinhua, 
the Chinese news agency. 

The current wave of repression comes in 
the wake of a militant demonstration on 
June 19, when thousands of students demon- 
strated in the university city of Heidelberg 
in protest against the arrival of Robert 
McNamara, former Pentagon chief and now 
head of the World Bank, and other repre- 
sentatives of international business. 

-30- 

KOREAN PAPER EXPOSES NIXON'S ’’SPECIAL MESSAGE” 

ON SO-CALLED ’’PROTECTION” OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

PYONGYANG, Korea (LNS) --The Korean paper 

Rodong Shinmoon recently pointed out that the 

’’special message” on so-called "protection” of 

the/fn§ ianf n submitted by Nixon to Congress is 
a racist document. 

The commentary says that in the message, 
veiled with the honey word of "protection 1 ,” Nix- 
on sought the vicious aim of whitewashing crimes 
against the Indians, preventing the anti-war 
movement and other revolutionary advance, and 
winning votes for the next "election.” -30- 
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POWDER RIDGE: A PEOPLE’S FESTIVAL 


POWDER RIDGE, Conn . (LNS) - -Ever since Woodstock, 
rock fans have been refusing to pay the fifteen or 
twenty dollars promoters demand for entrance to 
festivals o So a week before July’s Powder Ridge 
festival in Connecticut, the promoters, in their 
naive, hip-capitalist way, placed ads in newspa- 
pers saying, ”So sorry, if you don’t have a tick- 
et by now PLEASE don’t come to our festival." 

Then righteous Connecticut residents decided 
that whether they had tickets or not, thousands of 
dirty, unchristian, dope fiend hippies converging 
on one spot would not be such a good thing for 
America. 

So a court injunction was delivered to the 
promoters, and cops set up roadblocks on all roads 
leading to Powder Ridge. "Go home," the signs said. 
"There will be no festival.." 

But they came anyway. Ignoring the ads, the 
court injunctions, and the roadblocks, 35 to 100 
thousand/^^f^iding on who estimates) came 
to Powder Ridge. That fact in itself is not very 
important, but what counts is that they stayed. 

They stayed even after rumors had died out 
that the Grateful Dead were going to fly in by 
helicopter or that Bob Dylan was going to appear. 

The cops blocked all attempts by rock groups to 
drive their equipment in with trucks. Nobody could 
swim because the lake was polluted. But people 
stayed. It became clear that they were going to 
have to provide their own entertainment. 

People set up tents or rolled out their 
sleeping bags. They began to talk. to each .other 
and make their own music with rocks, bottles, and 
cans. Revolutionary movies were shown on the back 
of the food tent by Newsreel, the radical documen- 
tary filmmakers. A Viet Cong flag was hoisted and 
the crowd cheered. 

All forms of drugs were hustled openly. Elec- 
tric Koolaid was plentiful. So was frozen custard 
and watered down orange drink if you were willing 
to wait in line and pay money. 

For those who were broke, there was a Free 
Store with all kinds of groovy goodies people 
were sharing with each other. 

Near the end of the festival, a few local 


rock groups broke through the police block- 
ade and so there was some music after all. 

But it was different from the big-name-rock- 
band-worshipper-consumer-bag, because people 
had made THEIR OWN FESTIVAL. 

It was liberated territory in there, 
with the cops staying out. Police lines were 
heavy around the rim until they hurried off 
to a call in a New Haven black neighborhood- - 
where the pigs have higher priority heads to 
smash. If the J rea fcad known,. they could have 
figured out something to keep the local fuzz 
entertained . 

As it was, the NLF flag continued to fly 
from the liberated festival stage. 


-30- 




BOOM GOES ANOTHER BANK 

NEW YORK(LNS) --The third explosion at 
a New York bank in the past two weeks dam- 
aged the Bank of Brazil on Aug 1. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank was bombed on July 19, and the 
Bank of America branch was damaged on July 24. 

Police say that they were called to the 
scene, but the explosion occurred before a 
squad car arrived. 

The word "Weatherman" was written in black 
paint across the face of the bank and a small 
NLF flag was found nearby. 

- 30 - 
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ASBURY BLACKS BOYCOTT WHITE BUSINESS: 

PROTEST CITY^S REFUSAL TO MEET DEMANDS 

ASBURY PARK, New Jersey (LNS) --The black 
community of Asbury Park, N.J., in the wake of 
the rebellion of July 4, has announced an econ- 
omic boycott of the city’s white business dis- 
trict. 

The boycott comes as a result pf the re- 
fusal of the city administration to accede to 
the list of 22 demands drawn up by the ( black 
community, which constitutes 47% t of the pop- 
ulation. Tne demands include the naming of a 
black member to the local school boards amnes-* 
ty for all those arrested during the rebellion 
in July, renaming a junior high school aftgr 
Malcolm X, and a program of increased black 
employment . 

- 30 - 
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CHICANOS SPEAK OUT AGAINST THE WAR: 


"RAZA SI, GUERRA NO! !” 
by Carlos Calbillo 

Papel Chicano/LIBERATION News Service 

HOUSTON, Texas (LNS) --’’This is our land, and 
the barrios are our Vietnam,” 

A crowd estimated at 1000 persons turned out 
for the first Chicano Moratorium in Houston on 
July 26 at Hidalgo Park, The march and rally, held 
in honor of the Chicanos who have died fighting 
in Vietnam, were successful in mobilizing raza 
and presenting differing views from the local 
community on the war. 

Organized by the Comite Moratorio Chicano of 
Houston, the march was greeted enthusiastically 
by the community as the people passed through 
the barrio. 

Although no parade permit was issued by the 
city, the march was peaceful, and the police were 
visibly absent. 

While Chicanos comprise 15% of the popu- 
lation of Texas, almost a quarter of the Texas 
war dead are Chicanos,, This is based on a report 
done for the University of California by Dr. Ralph 
Guzman and presented to the United States Congress 
by Edward Roybal, a Chicano congressman from Los 
Angeles, Data from Dr. Guzman’s report indicates 
that Chicanos die at TWICE their representation 
in the population of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Texas, Dr. Guzman also shows 
in his report that a higher percentage of Chicanos 
are involved in high-risk duty than any other 
ethnic group. 

A ’’sister” Chicano Moratorium was held in 
Oakland at the same time as Houton’s march. The 
Moratorium Committee hopes that Chicanos across 
the nation will develop more sentiment against the 
war in Vietnam and organize similar moratoriums. 

A National Chicano Moratorium is planned for 
Aug. 29 in Los Angeles. Barrios across the nation 
will be sending representatives to L.A. to discuss 
the war and the tragic consequences it holds for 
Chicanos . 

La Raza will be shouting to the gringo 
government: "Raza Si, Guerra No!” 
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"OH SAY, CAN’T YOU SING?” 

PLEADS MAYOR TO SILENT FREAKS 

LOVE VALLEY, N .C . (LNS) --Fifteen to twenty 
thousand people attended a rock festival in 
Love Valley, North Carolina on July 17. The 
town of Love Valley itself has a total of 
72 residents. The mayor of the town, Andy 
Barker, asked the crowd to join him in sing- 
ing the Star Spangled Banner at the beginning 
of the festival. 

When he started singing, he received al- 
most no response except for the silent lift- 
ing of fists and V-signs from the crowd. 

He stopped singing midway through the 
anthem, and he raised his own fingers in a 
V-sign. He said, "I’m with you, but let’s sing.” 

He got no response and quit again. A mo- 
ment later he received an equally stoned and 
stony silence when he tried to get the crowd 
to pray with him. 

-30- 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT SECRET: 

SOUTH VIETNAMESE SAY "YANKEE GO HOME” 

SAIGON (LNS) --A poll conducted secretly 
by the U.S. embassy in Saigon, the results 
of which were withheld from the American 
press on the orders of Ambassador Bunker, has 
revealed the depth of the anti-American feel- 
ing even in the "unliberated” area of Vietnam. 

The poll was taken in Saigon itself, and 
the results, which were made public by Sena- 
tor Stephen Young, showed that 5% of the Viet- 
namese want the Americans to stay, 30% ex- 
pressed no opinion, and the remaining 65% 
want the Americans out now or sooner , 

-30- 

ARMCHAIR RADICALISM IS GARBAGE 

NEW YORK(LNS) --"Seeing and smelling gar- 
bage every day is not like talking about dia- 
lectical materialism,” a member of the Young 
Lords Party declared. "Our party does not have 
to justify the revolution, the revolution is 

_iustjJ:ied by the streets,” -30- 
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HUEY P. MHVi'nv ;c MV-k u\ : 

l;:y ' 1 i •. n Yi v*. 

"When the puscn g;tes .*-e jp< r -Iv •■■■•••> 

W ill 1 i v J U t . * * 

OAKI.ANiy i • . j « l ' : 

Newton returned : t!i». r < * - ! * > m.-. * 

California State Court App. i t - . <-• r • l ■ L 
sloppy voluntary mans Laugh t e. c : * 'n i 1 - * 1 

kept Huey in jail jtV; ih< • ;r n.-'ri'h- 

The prosecutors had fw. n- i . t h - u !.;./*» ‘ v. • a 
trick to keep Huey locked up, hut l i iu- j ■ >) out 
on August 5 an Oakland judge p>:e- ; ded - iv-.-.s 

mandatory bail hearing pend r-e a r h . winter. 

While the defense asked r hat he be it < >'•'} cn Ivij cwn 
recognizance, the prosecution asked rhat he'; he 
set at $50,000 and naturally the judge jumped at 
the chance. He also set September 25 as the day 
when the date when of the new trial wijl be picked 
Outside the court building hundreds <".f young 
blacks and white chanted and cheered in a wild cel- 
ebration, The Black Panther Party Minister of 
Defense had become a hero to radical people across 
the country, but most had never seen Huey before 
he was cooped up m jail For a long time, it had 
seemed impossible that the legal apparatus would 
every willingly overturn Huey's conviction, despite 
the many holes exposed m the lengthy and very de- 
tailed appeal drawn up by his lawyers and pub li shed 
in the Black Panther newspaper The possibility 
of getting Huey out, short of the final victory, 
could only be dimly imagined 

Yet Huey was free And throughout the San 
Francisco Bay area, ecstatic and bcwi idered sup- 
porters exchanged their glee. In the Oakland ghetto 
peopje threw parties while on 'Iclegxaph Avenue* 
freaks threw their arms aiound one another. 

Hue) - escaped the courthouse,, surrounded 

by a flying wedge of Panthers and waving a clenched 
fist. He tried to get into a ear and got mahlvd 
instead. So he climbed up on top >1 the r a r , quieted 
down the crowd and thanked h i s s uppo 1 1 o > tv./ getting 
him free. The first thing lie vnu "N-'w 1 no f vet; 
to do the same thing for the SoJcd.id I’r ?T\vr., 

Siete de la Raza, and all other p'-i.w.al pii-jnor c " 
Under the hot sun, lie tore- oil hi ■ a! urn Ja 
County prison khaki shirt *n , : o- k • : ; 4 • • ; 

'll 1 . ■ 


oy. "The people," he said, "have the 
n t h< 1 1 hands i f they act together." 

And we knew Huey was back, With diffi- 
v, he managed to get into a car and then 
p-'. t off There were many other throngs wait- 
'd; to greet hnn Rumor had it he was heading 
K-St . 

-30- 
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CHINA LARGEST CONTRIBUTOR TO PERUVIANS ; JAPAN 
NEXT 


LIBERATION New Service 
GENEVA (LNS)--The International Red Cross 
announced recently that the People* s Republic 
of China was the second largest contributor in 
the world to the victims of the recent earth- 
quake in Peru The largest contributor, by 
a small margin was Japan, whose contributions 
consisted primarily of rice, The Chinese con- 
tribution was a direct cash grant of $620,000* 
The United States came in a poor third, but 
it did contribute Pat Nixon for a day or two* 
-30- 
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EDITOR OF THE. CHEROKEE EXAMINER SEIZED FOR UN- 
DEFINED "FRAUD" 


JOHN DAY, Oregon (LNS) . N,' Magowan, ' 
Native American editor of the Cherokee Examiner 
was arrested 1 _ and charged with committing an 
undefined fraud in Kansas City in 1967. He 
left Kansas City in 1966 to come out west to 
work with other Indians and was one of the 
major planners of the third occupation of Fort 
Law ion . 

Though the "crime** 1 was supposedly committed 
in June, 1967, it took until July, 1970 to 
press charges. Though bail was raised; ahd 
posted by friends, they would not release him 
until five days after he was jailed. He asked 
for the court to appoint a lawyer since he did 


not h ive any money and he was in a strange town 
but they would not do that until he signed a 
paper saying he was an escaped fugitive from 

Kansas , 

The charge was supposedly 
Formulated from information from the FBI’s 
•-■Aiversi ves computor. 

-30- 
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FIDEL TELLS IT LIKE IT IS 


by Karen Wald 
LIBERATION News Service 

HAVANA (LNS)--Last year on the 26th of July-- 
Cuba's holiday commemorating Fidel’s 1953 assault 
on the Moncada Barracks -- everyone used the day 
off to go out and do voluntary work in the fields. 
The attitude was very earnest, serious, dedicated. 
Everyone knew they were in the midst of the great- 
est thrust ever to free Cuba from the plague of 
underdevelopment. The answer to the most funda- 
mental problems was seen in the Ten Million Ton 
Harvest which would bring in the money to pay off 
old debts, bolster the country's credit rating, 
and most important, mechanize the sugar industry. 
There was a solid determination that "los diez 
millones van!" 

But it didn't happen. As problems in trans- 
portation, utilization of new machinery, and 
organization mounted, the yield of the sugar crop 
dropped and it became clear that Cuba could not 
make the ten million tons. 

What could that mean to people who had put in 
hundreds of extra hours working for that target? 

The American press would have you believe that 
the scene in Cuba is something like Desolation Row, 
that everything is falling apart. But in Havana 
and Santiago we found the people dancing in the 
streets . 


When we arrived in Havana two nights before 
the 26th of July, the people were all in the 
streets along the Maricon sea-wall in the harbor. 
They were laughing, singing, and dancing. Every 
few blocks, a brightly colored stand offered free 
beer or housed a lively band. The people certainly 
did not carry about them a look of defeat. Havana 
was not in mourning. 

We asked a young girl who works in the 
ministry of Culture how she felt about the 
failure to reach the Ten Million Tons. 

"It was so hard to believe," she said. 

"We knew all of the problems of transportation, 
of new machinery, the difficulties in Oriente 


Province. We knew all of this and more, but 
still not to make the Ten Million...." Her voice 
trailed off. People were all in the plaza in 
front of the old American embassy because of 
the fishermen who had been kidnapped by the 
Americans. When Fidel told us, the people cried. 

I cried . " 

A leader of the Young Communists told us, 
"The people cried, they had all worked so hard. 

We had planted more than enough cane. We cut the 
cane. But the cane didn't produce the sugar we 
expected . 

"It was like with Che's death -- I 
wouldn't have believed it if Fidel hadn't said 
it." 

"It was admittedly a failure of leadership," 
a writer explained. "The people came out and did 
the work. There had to be some changes in 
leadership." He was referring to the recent 
dismissal from their posts of the Ministers of 
the Sugar Industry and of Education. 

But on the subject of leadership everyone 
echoed the words of one young student: "Fidel 

is an extraordinary leader. Can you imagine any 
other country in the world whose leader would 
stand before the people and say, 'The people have 
done well. It is we, the leadership, who have 
failed to carry out our tasks.'" 

They were not always so favorably disposed 
toward lower-level leadership. "Many of the 
lowest level leaders," suggested one black youth, 
are opportunists, not really revolutionaries. 

When there are mistakes, when things go wrong, 
they don't say anything because they're afraid 
it will look bad for them. In this way they 
compound mistakes which could have been corrected." 

What do the people in the streets see 
ahead of them? 

"The people will have to participate more 
in all levels of decision-making," affirmed a 
Young Communist leader. "I think. we can expect 
some changes in the relationship of the party 
to the government," suggested the writer. "Up 
until now we were alwavs proud to say our party 
and our government are one. Now we see that there 
must be a separation between the two." 
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"The people will work harder, " the girl from 
the Ministry of Culture confidently predicted, "as 
Cubans always do when there is a setback." Everyone 
else we talked to said the same thing. 

"Everyone is waiting now," the writer told us, 
"waiting to see what Fidel will say." 

On the night of the 26th, Fidel repeated every- 
thing we had had heard in the streets plus all he 
had learned in the factories, fields, and village 


Million Ton Sugar Harvest would lead to some of 
these problems , " Mdel observed. "It uas ° ur dut y 
to do everythin*' nossihlc to avoid it. And actually, 
we haven't been capable of doing so. Our enemies 
say that we have problems; and in this, our enemies 
are right. Thev say there is discontent, an m 
realitv, our enemies are right The'- say there 


i q ~\ tt i tnt i nn • 




i n v r* 


nnr pnr-mies are ri 


ah t . 


"We aren't afraid to admit it when our enemies 
are right The embarrassment is welcome if we know 
how to turn shame into a will to work, if we know 
how to turn shame into dignity, and if we know how 
to turn the shame into morale. 


squares around the country. He laid it out ver v 
straight without pulling any punches, a deliberate- 
ly stark report to the thousands of people who 
gathered in the vast Plaza de la Revolucion to 
hear his words. 

Everything that has gone wrong, every problem, 
was clearly outlined. He didn't come down heavy 
on the people. He didn't suggest that the people 
had fucked up. Nor did he pretend to have all 
the answers. His speech was delivered very much 
in the spirit of arming the people with information. 

The massive mobilization of people to work in 
the sugar harvest had drained energies away from 
many other projects. The transportation, delivery 
and distribution systems were not built up enough 
to match the growth of the Cuban economy. In some 
places workers had worked too hard over a long 
period of time, and sickness and inefficiency had 
begun to catch up with them. 

The planners who directed the forces of the 
Cuban people in the sugar harvest had greatly 
underestimated the need to make allowances for a 
breaking- in period on the new machinery installed 
all over Oriente Province (Cuba’s largest and 
easternmost province which was supposed to harvest 
three of the Ten Million Tons). The new machinery 
broke down frequently, as the planner should have 
expected. 

Cuba's electrical power supply has not grown 
as rapidly as the need for it. The country must 
import vast quantities of petroleum to produce 
electric power since there are no hydroelectric 
stations on the island. A clumsy deal, at best. 

Fidel did not unleash a verbal explosion 
against the U.S. blockade which is hurting Cuba 
as well. Some much-needed raw materials (wood 
pulp, for example) have been scarce simply because 
Cuba had no place to buy them, And it is impossible 
to get spare parts for many of the ailing but 
serviceable American vehicles which became part 
of Cuba’s public transportation system at the time 
of the 1959 Revolution. There are also some simple 
consumer goods that Cuba would be happy to purchase 
from U.S. companies except that the U.S. State 
Department forbids all trade with the 8,000,000 
people on the island. 

"Of course, the enemy insisted that the Ten 


"Our enemies are jubilant and base their hopes 
on our problems We admitted they were right about 
this, that, and the other Thev are only wrong on 
one point: in thinking that the people have alter- 

natives besides the Revolution', in thinking that the 
people, seems the difficulties of the Revolution, 
whatever they might be, would choose the road of 
counter-revolution " 

Were the people with him? Overwhelmingly. 

In Havana, as the crowd filed out of the plaza, 
there was a look of sadness on many faces, but it 
was mostly prompted by Fidel’s brie- announcement 
after the speech that someone had snuggled to Cuba 
some mementos of Che Guevara formerly in the hands 
of the Bolivian generals who killed Che, It was 
new sadness at the loss of Che and not the harsh 
realities that face Cuba that hung over the crowd, 

No doubt the Cubans m Miami, led by the former 
rich and powerful of Cuba --- landlords, factory- 
owners, and arnv r officers -- succumbed to an illusion 
that Cubans in Cuba might be ready to go backwards 
and dismantle the Revolution that has been made. 

The massive funds pumped into the exile community 
by the CIA and the State Department go far to foster 
such illusions But the Cubans m Cuba were looking 
forward, not backwards 

They were already tackling the hints Fidel 
had given of possible new steps for the Cuban 
Revolution to turn setback into victory. They 
were already talking about how to take those steps: 
putting more power m the hands of the people; 

’ui IT in a workers ’ collectives in each plant to 
guide the decision-making, collectives made up of 
Young Communists , Advanced Workers, Women’s Fronts; 
strengthening the mass organizations, especially 
the labor unions; building more recreation centers 
for workers; closing the gan between home, family, 
and work; separating the formerly united tasks 
of work administration and political leadership. 

Later, m the streets, many expressed satis- 
faction that Fidel had voiced their own feelings. 

And the next day, the people, who had worked so 
hard these last 18 months to produce the Ten Million 
Tons, returned to the carnival in the streets. 

-30- 
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"Now 1 really know who ’the people’ are: 

I recognize them in thi.~> invincible strength which 
protects on all sides 

-- r id e i 'bistro, in a letter from 
i h e Sic: n M a c s t r a , duly, 1957 

Augus t 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD -- AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR THE SUBSCRIBERS OF LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 


From: Space City ! > 1217 Wichita, Houston, Tex. 77004 


From LNS: 


Sisters and Brothers, 

In order to build support for and solidarity with 
People’s Party II of Houston ( Whose Chairman, Carl Hamp- 
ton, was assassinated by the Houston police on July 26), 
we are asking radical press people to print the box 
[ on page P-1 of this packet — LNS #278 ] at least 
once in your publication In a repressive city such 
as Houston, a militant people’s organization like People’s 
Party II has almost no financial support for its community 
programs (community police patrols, free breakfast pro- 
gram, political education classes). Please get the truth 
to the people about the July 26 murder ( story in LNS 
packet #276, July 29, and in Space City! of August 1) 
and generate some bread for PPII. 

We ask other groups, individuals, and distributors 
of the radical press to consider buying posters and buttons 
from PPII and distributing them in your areas. We haven’t 
the time to hassle with commercial distributors and can 
only deal with persons willing to contribute all proceeds 
from the sale of these buttons and posters to People’s 
P arty 1 1 . 

Revolution in our Lifetime, 

Coalition for the Defense of People’s Party II 

c/o Space City! 

1217 Wichita 

Houston, Tex* 77004 


Danny Bumstein, a friend of LNS inter- 
ested in working class organizing at the point 
of production, is trying to contact former 
campus radicals doing this kind of work. 

He would like to interview people, an- 
nonimously if they prefer, whose experience, 
successes and mistakes might help students 
interested in doing radical organizing at the 
point of production. 

If you know; people who might be interested, 
contact Danny through LNS, preferably early in 
August. 


From: Come Out!, 

338 E. 6 St 0 


Gay Liberation Front Newspaper, 

(Apt. 5E) , N..Y.C. 10003 

Please note that our old address (Box 92 Village Sta. , 
N.Y.C. 15014) is no-longer functioning. Please send 
exchanges to our new address above. 

From: The Panther Defense Committee 

The Panther Defense Committee is requesting all 
media people to come to Lonnie McLucas’ trial in New 
Haven on Tues., Aug. 10 at 9:30 A.M. to fill the fascists’ 
outrageously small courtroom. 

For information call the Panther Defense Committee 
at (212) 243-2260. 


From: Protean/RADISH, P.O. 

27514 


Box 202, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Sisters and Brothers 

The Protean/RADISH has suspended publication. Your 
stuff is, of course invaluable and very necessary to the 
radical community here. 

We are sending $15.00, and hope you will continue 
sending the packets. We will continue to periodically 
send bread. 

From: The Movement Store, 1259 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 

We need a full/part time worker to get out radical 
literature. All we can offer is a bed, but the money 
left over is yours. It wouldn't be much. Write or 
call 212- 534-0628 


From: The National Strike Information Center, 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

02154 

The national Strike Information Center 
started as a central clearinghouse for infor- 
mation regarding the student strike. Now 
that striking students are turning their ener- 
gies to local organizing, our function is to 
aid them in any way possible. 

We are publishing a tabloid format News- 
letter that will carry accounts and analyses 
of community organizing projects and national 
efforts to achieve the three demands, as well 
as information on the issues of the strike. We 
are asking people involved in these projects , 
to send us working descriptions and evaluations 
of their efforts so that we can publish them, 
and the readers of the Newsletter can benefit 
from one another’s experiences. 

Since we’re being hassled over mailing 
technicalities, we have to receive mail c/o 
personal addresses ( obnoxious as this is to 
our collective ): Subscriptions, c/o Liz 

VondenBenkea; announcements, c/o Steve Rosen- 
berg; organizing info, Stu Levy; general, c/o 
Yale Magrass. All at Brandeis. If you sent 
it to NSIC , it would probably get to us even- 
tually too. 

The strike demands are: 

1) That the U.S. government end its system- 
atic repression of political dissidents and re- 
lease all political prisoners, such as Bobby 
Seale and other members of the Black Panther 
Party. 

2) That the U.S. government cease its ex- 
pansion of the Vietnam war into Laos and Cam- 
bodia; that it unilaterally and immediately 
withdraw all forces from Southeast Asia. 

3) That the universities end their com- 
plicity with the U.S. War Machine by an imme- 
diate end to defense research, ROTC, counter- 
insurgency research, and all other such pro- 
grams. 

From LNS: We just received the . following , 

article, clipped from Ethos, the school paper 
of the State University of New York at Buffalo: 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETI N BOARD _ _W i o’ i U • . • . L r 

(cont. from page 12; 

"Hypocrisy and diivei J-pt L>c-. ' . ■. 

. ^rvice (LNS) , voice or t : u : n n.iui; 
increase to subscribers on J u ! >■ i ihi- ; oitui 
eloquently to the sovbc i i> mcnta.iM ^ 1 ■ ^ c o-m 
left. If you dig that down home p ' -c ‘ho right 
on manner and the helplessness ot .. no ■. ng bank- 
ruptcy , you 'll lovt the 1 ate s t p r * , e i t o i the jo 
lar bill ■ 

"Slaters Ortd Brothers; 

Jolt/, 7 ?6 yeavi iorce the ta.st A>-- 

e^can ^euo£uXcon. -tTc ‘leaity Let, and. I NS o 
forced to announce a Yankee d: edtc f -6 d-vrK 
all-American pn^ce hike., With the tied, market 
gotng haywire even, y day on the seven i,' clock n-ews, 
with inflation kitting at the ct ry heart o{ } (he 
monster, we' ne oJUi being lut below th- be it. Ci’o re 
also getting cloven, and ac-itn to the bait 'jft vac 
empire. But 'tt** dit>cx-ur aging ah ? . because Lheie ‘c 
no way j$ on. LNS -- an oy<ti- profit ^ igam :aan -■ to 
survive tn America without paying wane, like every- 
one else, ion. everything, 

"So, 9 to cover the noting to* ts 05 cur operation* , 
we're raiding the basic underground press subscr tptic- 
rate to LNS to $20 a month. 

"Having to come up with nvjn^y ail the time <* a 
pretty grcsly drag . bat as tom hayrUn said m New 
Haven on May Vay s this 1 s money fior cu ■■ own r evolu- 
tion. Please it art getting those checks m the mail 
to as a 6 soon as you can. because by n.wwe're j ust 
about hiving firom hand to mouth , Try to keep pay- 
ment on those back-owed bites earning to: last me nth 

a^ter our desperate appeal yjr bread, just about 

every check we received tfiom subscribers included 
extra money m payment ficr back bills, cr os plain 
contribution* 6 , It really does u> good to se* that 
happen; and it also maize* sur*. that we can keep on 
doing LNS . 

" Keep on truckin' in tlu struggle, 

l NS 

"You will notice that this p j 1 1 : - . -j i 1 r i t * e k 1 : t 
the-people technique was N01 a T tempt t-d du'iPg the 
school year. But. what the heij, screw 3 ng Americans 
h as been a popui or pastime to r in e rest 0 ; ? h e w 0 r ’ d 
why not practice on the nati.es ; :ursc. ; t. J r ' s 
simple to do. Just find a few triende *'dh f hc gcod 
old brother and sister men:a,.t\ pr:. ; r h c 1 gre :. 1 
Mimeograph God and > : u *00 . cr 1 0 or 0 „ re ^ a sei* 

vice." 


From LNS. Far cut 

P«S e WARNING • People h; : b, t^. ' .1 -.p.-inr tne 
Ethos clipping . sm:e ir.e '-t : - - r a ' : Lc • ! n ' * ^ 

all that "repubi 1 cat i or c: - . .TjUtr - n^.ir^d her.r, 
is forbidden without the e>p'c . 5 - ^ • r ' « * iv v j. •. . 

vising Editor.” And the cep- : , ■ ■- -J * ' • - > 

ly not someone to be fu-.k^u with s < ’• . - - T ■ ’ 

box also informs us "un / ■ f - - ' « 

Supervising Sdi:: . ” 0-,;- - f, r * - 

not be confused wi th Eth: - ' 1 >•' : • •: r ; ' ^ " - * 

managing editor, businc— ;r. n - g- 1 . ; ’ . . . 

assistant advertising t ar ; 6 ; -o ' 

and arts editor a-m-.pt 
layout editor, 1 1 1 e r a r > .« l ■ : . . : - 

photo editor., sports ear to: 
or wire editor. 


HU SUBSCRIBERS 01 LIB ERATION NEWS SERVICE 


Tjcin- ■»! the People, Box 32d ; Mt , Pleasant, 

.• oh wS-cbS 

>\e d appreejate it if you could announce our 
i cw address [above]. Also thanks for forwarding 
p 'c , r > t? us occasionally -- we try to pick up — - 
n n n. keep doing it when the occaison arises, 
ar-d ask ycur subscribers to do the same. 

\ rom No la Express, Box 2342, New Orleans, La. 

7 0 : 1 6 

Our New Orleans printers got orders from the 
ownei in Houston not to print us any more. Have 
Pound another printer who will handle us but he 
cn;> has three units so we have to cut back to 24 ** — 
pages until further notice. 

Hang m. 

Robert Head 

From Vocations for Social Change, Canyon, Cal G , 
94516, Tel, f4 1SJ 376-7743. 

People 

Vocations for Social Change, like many other 
groups, has been finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to raise money in order to allow it to oper- 
ate While in the past we have been able to sup- 
port ourselves mainly from donations we receive 
daily, we have now to come up with some more 
money m order to keep the house and the land we 
now live on. The people who own the house are in 
the process of setting up a law commune in Los 
Angeles and have required that we pay them be- 
tween $200 and $400 per month which would go to- 
wards the purchase of the house from them by VSC. 

We need financial help in order to meet the 
monthly rent. We would like to find some- — 
one with $16j000 who would be willing to purchase 
the house and allow us to live here so long as 
VSC exists. Whatever you can do to help us, 
whether with money or just advice , we want to 
he ar from you . . „ 

Larry Frank for Vocations for Social Change. 


From* Clear Creek Life Party, 215 S.E. 9th* 
mi * 34, Portland;. Oregon 97214. 

From August 28 through Sept. 3 the American 
Leg 1 cn wijl be holding its national convention 
hr : v n Portland Oregon. As a creative and 
p.'iiLi.i- response in opposition to the American 
E'-gj >n we the people of the ecological and 
■■ t \ c J et. 1 on - thru- evolutionary left, are getting 
t go the r a three-day count er ■ convention of sound 
;t d -iHtnra) turn on from the 29th thru the 31st — 
l AUg, 

-\i present f a location able to hold 100,000 
<- ' being sought in the country. 

Our vcnvcm is that A.L* not be met on their 
>*• '. ■cross level of ignorance and violence, but 
'•hat we give the nation cl/llu >»0 x Id a pos- 
l ample of hew how we wish to express our 


y)U }< .RMBB COMICS TO A_CJ QSE FOR NOW 
^ vug. N. i9‘ : 0 
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SUPPORT PEOPLE’S PARTY II ! 



Carl Hampton, Chairman of Peoples 
Party II, a black revolutionary group 
with platform and program similar to 
the Black Panther Party, was assasinated 
by Houston Police snipers on July 26. 

The commercial media has accepted 
the police lies about the shooting. 
Space City!, Houston's radical paper 
has published a detailed account of the 
murder, including a history of police 
harrassment of PPII. (Available from 
Space City!, 1217 Wichita, Houston 
Tx 77004.) 



"CARL LIVES" poster, 17”x22” 
($1 in advance) and 
"The Spirit of Carl Lives" buttons 
($.50 each) available from. 

PEOPLES PARTY II 
1310 Isabella 
Houston, Tx 77004 
(713) 523-6152 








PI lup.b : Scenes ^ » cin the Powder k i o.;e People Fes 1 ; i veil, 'lop - eiedrt Howard Pet rich/ LNS , 

i-ottom - credit Sieve Rose/ LNS. 

Sit' S_l o J y t i 1 1 S p ickc t 
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Alcatraz demands for Indian people 


* Indian people receive priority to claim surplus Federal land. 

* Strict control over pollution of Indian land. 

* Assistance for Indian development instead of termination of our reservations. 

* All Indians of Americas retain free access between United States. Canada and Mexico. Eliminate boundaries for us, the people 
of the land. 

Self determination 

* Political appointees in Indian affairs to be voted on by Indian people. 

* All business and private industry on reservations be owned and controlled by Indian people. 

* Creation of a board elected by Indians and supported by Indian funds to coordinate National Indian policies along non-political 
lines. 

* Indian religion be given official religious status 

Legal 

* Federal intervention to end violations of Indian treaties and civil rights. 

* Indian claims in courts to be cleared from dockets in not more than years. 

* Formation of a committee on Indian law to aid in Indian legal matters 

* White lobbyists named by Indians to help enforce political action 

Education 

* Land bases for Indian Universities 

* More scholarship funds for undergraduate and graduate study. 

* Freedom to choose vocational rehabilitation cities 

* Bureau of Indian Affairs and government-constructed boarding schools be turned over to Indian control. School boards com- 
posed of local Indian people formed to direct the education of Indian students in areas away from reservations. 

Social services 

* Adequate social services for Indian people Aid and assistance programs to elderly Indian people and increased health services 
to all. 

* Federal aid and assistance to reservations and other Indians now under state jurisdiction. 

* Federal aid and assistance in setting up community development in Bureau of Indian Affairs relocation cities. 

No more government tactics of using minority groups to compete for funding Equal distribution to all third world peoples. 


ALCATRAZ FOR INDIAN PEOPI.F. 


tlk 



Alcatraz demands. Design by Kurkc Vc 
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NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
& MASS RALLY to 

FREE ALL. 

POLITICAL 


i izi M>] ^ =1 


BOBBY SEALE CONNECTICUT PANTHERS 
NY PANTHER 21 MARTIN SOSTRE 




AHMED EVANS SOLEDAD BROTHERS f 

; • - - 

LOS SIETE DE LA RAZA CHIP’ FITZGERALD 

JAMES RICHARDSON f % 

aug . 19 nmM 

NEW HAVEN f| 

156 Dixwell Ave. Shopping Center and 
proceed to New Haven Green Jf 1 
(opposite Courthouse) 
speakers: Big Man* Micheal Tabor .Jamal* 
Afeni Shakur Joan Bird* Francis Carter 


THE ISSUE IS POLITICAL PRISONERS OF AMERICA. 

AND PEOPLE AS ONE TO STAND 

FOR THE RELEASE OF ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS." 

HUEY R NEWTON 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE 



